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no one thinks that the political situation shows any appreciable
improvement/ In the summer of 1935, with Jewish prospects in
Poland worse and in the rest of Central and Eastern Europe no
better, the Zionist Congress recorded its resolve 'to focus the
energies of the Jewish people on the extension and acceleration of
its resettlement in Palestine'. In November the five Arab parties,
in an atmosphere of extreme political excitement stimulated by
hopes of progress towards independence in neighbouring Arab
countries, presented the High Commissioner with three main
demands: (i) The estabUshment of democratic government;
(2) the prohibition of land-transfers from Arabs to Jews;1 (3) the
immediate stopping of immigration.
The High Commissioner was authorized to announce that an
Ordinance was to be enacted prohibiting the sale of land unless the
owner kept a sufficient amount to provide for his family, and to
offer the two communities a scheme for the constitution of a
Legislative Council, in which the proportion of unofficial members
was, as in the 1922 proposal, weighted somewhat against the Mus-
lims and in favour of the Jews and Christians. The Council was not
to be competent to question the validity of the Mandate, and the
High Commissioner would be able to override the Council in
certain circumstances. While the Arab leaders did not reject the
proposal outright, the Zionist Congress denounced it as 'contrary
to the spirit of the Mandate ... at the present state of the develop-
ment of Palestine*, i.e. as long as the Jews were in a minority. In
Britain both Houses of Parliament showed strong opposition,
partly on general considerations of its inadvisability and partly
because of the likelihood that it would operate to the disadvantage of
the National Home. The Zionist press hailed the attitude of Par-
1 Arab nationalist appeal has at no time had sufficient moral force to bring
about, in the absence of legal sanctions, an effective voluntary refusal to sell
lands to the Jews. 'Those who sold land, almost all at good prices, fell roughly
into three classes: the landlord, very often an absentee, the sale of whose land
raised the problem of ejected tenant occupiers; the industrious peasant, who sold
part of his land and worked up the remainder on his profits; and the type who
sold all his land at prices beyond his dreams of avarice, and who failed to use the
substance thus acquired in a way that would keep himself and his family* (Great
Britain and Palestine, 1915-45*9 57). The Jewish Agency has generally paid
compensation to the uprooted tenants, in addition to the purchase-money.
Rumour adds that the Jewish organizations have made it worth the while of
Arab moneylenders holding mortgages on land to foreclose and sell to them at a
handsome profit, and that Arab lawyers prominent in the nationalist movement
have not been above acting as brokers in land-transfers. Such venal Arabs have
from time to time been murdered by extremists.